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In Tune with the Season 



TT is the season of goodwill s» we 
refuse to be persuaded to harp 
once more about putting Christ 
back into Christmas and to com- 
plain about the commercialism that 
kills the true spirit of the festivities. 
In this we are not complacently 
shutting our eyes to obvious condi- 
tions on the pretext that love is 
blind; instead we want to invite 
our fellow Christians to look again 
at their own hearts to make sure 
that no symptoms exist there of 
the sins against which they want 
us to inveigh. Our Lord gives us 
this kind of counsel in the Sermon 
on the Mount, and those who call- 
ed for His denunciation of the sins 
which shocked them were usually 
discomfitted when they were re- 
minded that they themselves were 
not immune. 

High-powered advertising may 
be new but commercialism is, of 
course, as old as commerce, which 
is based largely on supply and de- 
mand. Don't we expect cheaper 
rates for everything off-peak or out 
of season? Can any hotelier be 
criticized for making the most of an 
influx of visitors, whether it be 
Banff today or first century Bethle- 
hem? 

The scurrying around which fol- 
lowed the decree of the Emperor 
Augustus gave opportunity for hon- 



est traders as well as thieves and 
robbers. No doubt there were many 
who went out of their way to show 
kindness, and bent their rules on 
behalf of those for whom the up- 
heaval brought a measure of dis- 
tress; and many more, like the inn- 
keeper in Rosemarie Aitken's poem 
on page seven, who would have if 
they had been warned. 

But we are not warned. We have 
to be prodded Into doing some- 
thing about the underprivileged 
and the starving (who are always 
with us) by horrifying pictures on 
the TV screen. Even then it usually 
requires a repeat performance to 
remind us about the good inten- 
tions aroused by the first showing. 
And we can get used to horrify- 
ing pictures and news about hun- 
gry people and homeless people. 

Christmas has always been com- 
mercialized but, maybe, the voices 
that clamour for our attention and 
our money, and our own anxious 
enquiries regarding our prepara- 
tions for the festival, are so much 
louder today and fust drown out 
the voices of the angels. 

As it was, is now, and ever shall 
be. But that is no reason why in 
our busy Christmas activities we 
should not try to look and listen 
a little harder. 
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IN THIS ISSUE 

VinTH the help of our writers 
" and artists we hope that our 
1969 Christmas number has 
something for every taste. 

The General's message on 
page 6 will be appearing in 
more than fifty editions of "The 
War Cry" in nearly forty lan- 
guages. Following General Wick- 
berg's first contribution in his 
new office, our Territorial Com- 
mander gives his third Christmas 
message to Canadian readers. 

Jennifer Jones of Danforth 
(Toronto) occupies the middle 
pages with an account of how 
she and other young Salvation- 
ists discovered the true Christ- 
mas spirit. In contrast Colonel 
Simester tells on page 16 how 
the season sends his mind back 
r over a lifetime of service. 
** Marjory Dickinson designed 
fej$ our front cover and provides the 
illustrations on page 12 and at 
the foot of pages 14 and 15. 

The artwork on pages 10 and 
11 is by Lee Clifton and on page 
16 by Lieutenant-Colonel Herbert 
Wood (R). On the back cover is 
a colour photograph {copyright 
Three Lions Inc.) of modern Beth- 
lehem shepherds. 

Page 2 [opposite) shows Ma- 
jor Albert Hodder, who is in 
charge of the French work in 
Montreal, with an elderly guest. 
Also from Montreal is the Christ- 
mas kettle trio at the top of page 
19. The songstresses on the same 
page are the Smithers sisters 
from Winnipeg. 

Page Three 
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Sf. Fronds, St. Nicholas, King Henry VIII, Mar- «Sh| 
tin Luther and a Copenhagen postal worker, ,^*^& 
all contributed to the Yuletlde celebrations. <,>*#&©' 



"POR thousands of years before Christ's birth ever- 
■*■ green trees were revered by German tribesmen as 
symbols of immortality. When the pagans were con- 
verted to Christianity, they transferred their feelings 
for the evergreen to the new religion. Credit for this 
has been given to St. Boniface, missionary to Germany 
in the eigrith century. Trying to discourage a pagan 
regard for the oak, he led a group of people into a 
forest and gestured at a fir tree. He said it pointed to 
the Christ Child, and encouraged them to take fir trees 
into their homes to aid them in their worship. 




• The Christmas tree came to sym- 
bolize the Garden of Eden to Ger- 
mans. The "Paradeisbaum" (tree 
of Paradise) was a central theme 
of their medieval mystery plays. 
When these plays were suppressed, 
the tree (usually a fir) was brought 
into the home and gradually it be- 
came the custom to decorate it 
with cookies and fruit at Christmas 
time. 

• Tradition credits Martin Luther 
as being the first person to put 
candles on the Christmas tree. 
While walking through the coun- 
tryside one Christmas Eve, Luther 
was awed by the sight of the 
snow-tipped evergreens sparkling 
in the moonlight. At home, he tried 
to recreate this effect for his family 
by placing candles on their Christ- 
mas tree. Luther is also said to 
have written "Away in a manger" 
for his small son's Christmas cele- 
brations in 1520. The custom of 
setting up a lighted, decorated 
Christmas tree was brought to 
Britain in 1841 by Albert, the Ger- 
man prince who married Queen 
Victoria. 

Page Four 



• Mistletoe is another symbol of 
Christmas from the annals of leg- 
end, The Druids of ancient Britain 
thought it was sacred. Forests in 
which this precious plant grew 
were dedicated to their gods. Leg- 
end has it that Druids cut mistletoe 
sprigs with a golden knife and 
hung them over their doors. They 
believed this pacified the wood- 
land spirits and that only happi- 
ness could enter while the mistle- 
toe was in place. They thought that 
mistletoe could heal diseases and 
neutralize poisons, so they wore 
charm bracelets made of it. 

Frigga, a Scandinavian goddess 
of love and beauty, is said to have 
first made mistletoe an emblem of 
love, and granted some lucky man 
a kiss beneath its branches. The 
Scandinavians, too, hung mistletoe 
over their doorways on the first 
day of winter to ward off the evil 
spirits. To the Romans, mistletoe 
was a symbol of peace and when 
enemies met under the "superna- 
tural" sprigs, they discarded arms 
and declared a truce. From all 
these myths and customs, mistletoe 
became a symbol of love and 



gradually, perhaps inevitably, the 
custom evolved of kissing under 
the mistletoe. 

• Holly was a favourite decora- 
tion of the Romans who made 
lavish use of green boughs and 
garlands to honour Saturn. When 
the Christmas festival superseded 
the Roman Saturnalia, holly be- 
came a popular Christmas decora- 
tion. In legend, Christ's crown of 
thorns was made of holly leaves. 
From this emerged the custom of 
Christmas wreaths of holly. 

• The word carol is derived from 
the ancient Greek "khoraules," 
which was the name given to the 
man or men who played the flute 
for a group of people singing and 
dancing. As dancing was associ- 
ated with pagan ceremonies, the 
Early Church discouraged it from 
entering into Christian worship and 
kept it out for a very long time. 
The man who brought about a 
change and prepared the way for 
so many jolly songs was the be- 
loved St. Francis of Assisi. To bring 
the Christmas message vividly and 
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directly to thirteenth century vil- 
lagers, most of whom could not 
read, he arranged a manger scene 
using real people and animals. 
When the villagers came to see it, 
St. Francis led them in joyous cele- 
bration — "caroling," 

• Credit for these Christmas stock- 
ings? The real-life St. Nicholas, 
Bishop of Myra in Asia Minor 
(modern Turkey) in the fourth cen- 
tury, was legendary even in his 
own time for his generosity and 
his love of children. He is said to 
have gone on many a mysterious 
journey carrying secret gifts to the 
poor. On one of these expeditions, 
so the story goes, he dropped a 
bag of gold down a chimney. It 
fell by accident into a stocking 
hung up to dry by the fire — • and 
prompted generations of hopeful 
children to hang up their hosiery, 
too. 

• The custom of bestowing gifts 
on friends and family members is 
reputed to have been popularized 
by King Henry VII of England. 
His granddaughter, Queen Eliza- 
beth I, made the most of this cus- 
tom: she depended on Christmas 
gifts to replenish her wardrobe, and 
made it very clear to courtiers that 
they had better come across hand- 
somely on Christmas Day. Court 
records show that the Archbishop 
of Canterbury gave her $200 every 
Yule for clothes. Court ladies pre- 
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Heard when serenading 



Large gentleman opens door, scratches his 
head and sayt "Sorry, there's no one home." 

"No, I wouldn't care to contribute, but I 
think you will en[oy reading these." Hands 
collector "AWAKB" and "WATCHTOWER." 

Sign aver doorbell: "Press this bell and see 
a gorilla." Presses bell a little apprehensively 
but no gorilla — no one at all In fact. 

"Please tell me next time we are going to 
do apartments and I won't wear my fur coat 
for collecting. I'll wear my shorts or something." 

Tenant in fancy apartment "Wa got all our 
furniture at The Salvation Armyj the man there 
was so nice and helpful." 

Hippie type young man opens door after a 
long delay and appears to be clad only In a 
blanket thrown across on* shoulder. Starts to 
make excuses far lack of funds. Collector says 
"Thank you very much" and retreats hastily. 

"Christians awake . . ." 
"Go awayl We are not Christians and, any- 
way, we're not asleep." 
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sented her with the first silk stock- 
ings worn in Europe, and even the 
royal garbage collector came 
through with two bolts of fine linen 
for the royal lingerie. 

• A more recent popular Christ- 
mas custom is the Christmas card. 
The first one was sent in 1845 by 
W. C. Dobson, one of Queen Vic- 
toria's favourite painters, although 
the claim has also been made for 




Joseph Cundall, a London artist. 
Only during the present century 
has the practice of sending Yule- 
tide cards become widespread, 

• Finally we have the still grow- 
ing custom of using Christmas 
seals. Credit for this goes to a 
Copenhagen post office clerk 
named Einar Holboell who thought 
up the idea in December 1903. This 
voluntary tax on the Christmas 
mail was first 
used in the in- 
terests of chil- 
dren suffering 
from tuberculo- 
sis and, with 
the consent of 
the King of Den- 
mark (Christian 
IX), the first is- 
sue bore a pic- 
ture of his late 
wife, Queen 
Louise. By 1927 
forty-five coun- 
tries, including 
Canada, were 
using Christmas 
seals for a wide 
variety of chari- 
ties. 



Christmas 
festivities 
in Martin 
Luther's home 
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The 

Peerless 

Counsellor 



TN the Gospel according to St. Matthew we read that 
the angel of tlie Ix>rd spoke to Joseph in a dream, 
saying that he should call the Child of Mary, JESUS — 
"for He shall save His people from their sins" (Matthew 
1:21). 

But this was not the only name given to Him whose 
birth we again remember and celebrate this Christmas. 
In fact, more than one hundred names arc recorded in 
the Bible. So many-sided are our needs that they could 
be inet only in One who was both Saviour and Friend, 
the Way and Truth and Life, and also Shepherd and 
Healer and Master. So different are we — with our 
inborn and acquired hopes and fears, kinks and slow- 
ness to believe — that, if God in Christ cannot make 
contact with us in one of those strong and potent 
names, He will reach us in another way that He might 
meet our inmost needs. 

This is how Ronald Knox translates Isaiah 9: 6— 
"For our sakes a child is born, to our race a son is 

given, whose shoulder will bear the sceptre of princely 

power. What name shall be given him? PEERLESS 

AMONG COUNSELLORS ..." 

We may not recognize immediately the Authorized 
Version's. "His name shall be called Wonderful, Coun- 
sellor . . . , " but if we turn to the Revised Standard 



Now, I am not discussing this Roman Catholic prac- 
tice ' I speak only of the deep need in all of us to 

share, to confess, to open up — and be counselled. We 
know what our Salvation Arrny Penitent-form and the 
Holiness Table have meant to untold numbers of people 
around the world. 

I remember hearing one of the best-known Protestant 
bishops of Norway, writer of an excellent book on pas- 
toral counselling, speak of his experience as a counsellor. 
It was fascinating! He told us that once a man or a 
woman became known as one in whom others could 
really confide, there came to them a never-ending 
stream of needy souls. The bishop himself had become 
known as such a person. He spoke of the occasion when 
he felt the urgent need of a holiday and boarded a 
night train for another country. But before he had had 
time to settle into his compartment someone came ask- 
ing if he were not Bishop So-and-So. That night had 
to be given up to listening and counselling! 

"But" he said "this bishop also has need of spiritual 
counsel." He told us of the altar in his own cathedral 
where he often prayed alone, and then added: "In the 
far north of Norway there lives an old vicar. He is no 
writer of books, he is not well known outside his own 
little parish, but he has become my counsellor. I would 
find it much harder to carry the burdens of my office 
if I could not from time to time go and see him." 

We may well meet Jesus the "Wonderful Counsellor" 
in someone who is wholly dedicated and used by God, 
someone willing to listen, someone ready and able to 
advise and to counsel. We thank God for such men and 
women. 

What loads could be lifted, what agonies relieved, if 
we could muster the courage to confide in Jesus — to 
tell Him all! There are men and women whom He uses 
to help us when we feel we cannot find faith sufficient 
to make direct contact with Him ourselves. 

One of the reasons why we hesitate to confide in 
someone is that we are afraid of being judged — or 



by General Erik Wickberg 



Version we find that the comma has disappeared and 
we read: "His name will be called Wonderful Coun- 
sellor." 

The Swedish translation says "Wonderful in counsel." 
That is Jesus. Long before modern psychology dis- 
covered that there is healing in being able to confide, 
to open up, to speak freely to someone we can trust, 
the Church had rightly interpreted the teaching of the 
Bible in this respect. 

Twice I have paid short visits to Rome and on both 
occasions have spent a few moments in St. Peter's Ca- 
thedral. There I noticed the many confessionals where 
people could talk in privacy and in their own language 
to a priest who acted as counsellor and father confessor. 
Last time, I saw a priest among those who felt the need 
to kneel and speai to someone about spiritual needs. 

"For unlo us a child U bom, unto u> a ion li glv.n. and the 'l\ 

government shall be upon ht» shoulder: and his nome shall be ffl 

called Wonderful, Counsellor, The mighty God, The everlasting * 

rather, The Prince of Peace" (Isaiah 9: 6), § 
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misjudged. So often we have already passed judgment 
on ourselves. We know we have been foolish, we know 
our mistakes, we know where we went wrong. We there- 
fore cannot bear to see a finger lifted or an eyebrow 
raised in reproach. There is a limit to what we can take. 

We long for, we hope for, sympathy, warmth and 
friendliness in a counsellor, Complete neutrality or 
aloofness are not enough. 

If we turn to the Gospels, all we long for is exactly 
what we find displayed by Jesus in His dealings with 
His contemporaries. The sins He attacked and con- 
demned so fiercely were pride and selfishness. To the 
confession of all other sins and weaknesses He brought 
compassion, understanding and love. 

He never rejected anybody. All were accepted. Zac- 
chaeus and Mary Magdalene, the sick, the despised and 
the lonely knew this, as also did Nicodemus the intel- 
lectual. 

There was no question of passing over sin, no con- 
doning of evil things, but full acceptance with warmth, 
sympathy and understanding that made a new begin- 
ning possible. 

A well-known psychologist and counsellor has said: 
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General and Mrs. Erik Wtckberg make friends with Koala bean during a visit to Australia. General Wkkberg became the Army's ninth 

International Leader last September. 



"In the atmosphere of understanding and acceptance, 
the one being counselled shows growth^ decision and 
new life. And at times like that the counsellor feels as 
though any other work in the world would be trivial." 

If human counselling can be so satisfying and so con- 
structive, how much more the sessions with Him, who is 
"Wonderful Counsellor!" 

Human counsellors can fail ■ — and sometimes do fail. 
Human friends can tire — and sometimes do tire. Hu- 



man advisers can make mistakes — and sometimes do. 
But not so Christ Jesus. 

He meets us again this Christmas time, not only as 
the Babe in the Manger but as our "Wonderful Coun- 
sellor" well able to guide us if we will but trust Him. 

J, B. Phillips wrote a little book some years ago and 
called it Appointment ivith God. This is what Christ- 
mas is: an invitation to an "appointment with God." 

Let us accept the invitation! 
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The Innkeeper 
looks back 



I appreciate entirely the truth of your comments, 
But I cannot help feeling that you are being a 

little severe. 
There were, after all, extenuating circumstances; 
The holiday season is always heavy and we 
Were quite booked out; and (we must face the facts) 
In business you just can't afford to make exceptions 
For any young fellow who spins you a hard luck 

story. 



I felt very sorry for his wife, of course, but you 

can't have women 
Having babies all over your hotel 
And disturbing the guests. I've got my living 

to make. 
At least I did give them a roof which was more 

than anyone else did — 
I would ask you to bear that in mind. 
Had we known, of course, at the time, He 

could have had 
Our own room; we would have been honoured- 
But how am I supposed to recognize God 
When He comes asking for help 
In places where I don't expect to find Him? 

ROSEMARIE AITKEN 
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by Commissioner Clarence D. Wiseman 

Territorial Commander for Canada and Bermuda 



COME years ago a woman brought a problem to her 
^ clergyman. She had been made the chairman of a 
community Christmas tree celebration, and was having 
difficulty selecting songs for it The Christmas carols, 
she explained, were all "so distressingly theological." 
"Well, after all" the minister replied "isn't Christmas 
a rather theological affair?" Which is true, of course, 
but in a very special way. 

When G«d wanted to give us a creed to live by, 
He didn't start by putting it into theological words — 
that might change their meaning and be misunder- 
stood — but in a Person that all might see and under- 
stand. The inspired words of the New Testament, which 
came later on, are centred on this Person without whom 
they never would have been written. 

The meaning of Christmas is found in the statement: 
In the fulntu of time God sent forth His Son, made 
flesh to dwell among us, This is a theological statement 
if ever there was one, but it is a statement about a 
Person, about Jesus Christ who came at Christmas. 

Theology is a science that can be argued about, as 
it is open to innumerable variations and interpretations. 
The way important truths are stated and the angles 



from which we approach them are never settled once 
and for all. They change from generation to generation. 
That doesn't lessen the importance of theology, for we 
all should study to understand what we believe, grasp- 
ing both the coherency and relevancy of the faith. But 
it is of fundamental importance that we should know 
whom we believe. 

"I know whom I have believed" declared the Apostle 
Paul. It was his personal knowledge of Jesus Christ as 
Saviour, Lord and constant Companion that kindled 
and controlled not only his theological statements but 
also his manner of living. Without such personal knowl- 
edge of Christ he would have had neither a Christian 
theology nor a victorious way of life. 

No one can claim to know Jesus Christ, as a Chris- 
tian is expected to know Him, without paying a price. 
The old Puritan, Samuel Rutherford, used to say "Some 
of us would have Jesus cheap, but the price will not 
come down." 

When in Italy some time ago my wife and I spent 
the best part of a week exploring the rare art treasures 
of the city of Florence. In the Santa Croce, an ancient 
church of the Franciscan order, we were enraptured 




Made flesh 

to dwell 

among us 



Mary, Joseph and the Christ Child were 
depicted at rest on their flight into Egypt 
in this Howard Sanden painting for 
"Christinas" — a sucty-eight-page annual 
of Christmas literature and art published 
by Augsburg Publishing House, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 
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by Donatella's "Annunciation," The sculptor shows the 
angel announcing to Mary that she is to bear the Son 
of God, and one can almost see her turning away from 
the terrible responsibility. Then she accepts the divine 
will with sweet graciousness, though knowing some- 
thing of the cost. 

"Cheap grace" wrote Dietrich Bonhoeffer, who later 
gave his life rather than demean his faith, "is grace 
without discipleship, grace without the cross, grace 
without Jesus Christ, living and incarnate." 

A measure of comprehension 

Those who truly know Christ, having accepted His 
pardon and acknowledged His supremacy, possess a 
measure of comprehension of the costliness of divine 
grace, costly to God and to recipient alike. Even when 
a man pays the price and makes utmost surrender, he 
cannot follow Christ all the way to the depths, so com- 
plete was the Lord's identification with the sins, sor- 
rows and needs of the world. 

"When I bow down to Thee, my obeisance cannot 
reach to the depths where Thy feet rest among the 
poorest and the lowliest and the lost." 

The price required of us if we would truly possess 
God incarnate as Lord and Master is unflinching and 
devoted discipleship. The sacrificial obedience demand- 
ed of the disciple does not flourish best in the soft 
settings of conformity. 

We are moving out of the saccharine era when the 
chief end of man was to cheerfully adjust, moulded into 
"togetherness" by adaptation to the insipid norms of 
the smug majority. Today throughout the whole rest- 
less world a new spirit prevails, which resists pressures 
to conform. Acceptance of situations in order to avoid 
friction is no longer valid. Surely this mood fits the 
Christian ethos much better than the mood of passive 
acceptance of things as they are! If only youth could 
see, as they reject the materialistic values worshipped 
by so many of the older generation, that the true 
pioneer of protest is Jesus Christ! His way is the right 
way. 

Christ's way is not the way of the modem hermits 
who opt out of society; nor of the promoters of violence 
who tear down what is, in order to sanctify the desola- 
tion that remains. It is the way of One who cried 
"Ye must be born again" who speaks of tranforma- 
tion, of new birth out of the old, like His own glorious 
resurrection from the dead, a spiritual re-birth made 
possible through faith in Him as the Son of God and 
Redeemer of mankind. As many as received Him, to 
them gave He power to become . . . Who dares set 
limits to the creative possibilities of such radical change 
in persons and in society? 

In the world as a witness 

God does not despise the flesh, nor the world. He 
created them both in the first place, though not the 
sin that has marred them. He Himself in the Person of 
Christ was made flesh and dwelt among us. He loved 
the world and gave Himself for it. 

As Christ did not withhold Himself from the world, 
so He does not withhold His disciples. But He did pray 
that they should be preserved from the evil in the 
world. Thus, while the disciple is in the world as a 



~Jt Cnridhnad Carol 

by Martin Luther 

Give heed, my heart, lift up thine eyes! 
Who is It in yon manger lies? 
Who is this child so young and fair? 
The blessed Christ-child lieth there. 

For velvet soft and silken stuff 
Thou hast but hay and straw so rough, 
Whereon thou, King, so rich and great, 
As 'twere thy heaven, art throned In state. 

Thus has it pleased thee to make plain 
The truth to us poor fools and vain, 
That this world's honour, wealth and might 
Are naught and worthless in thy sight. 



Ah, dearest Jesus, Holy Child, 
Make thee a bed soft, undeftled, 
Within my heart, that it may be 
A quiet chamber kept for thee! 

My heart for very joy doth leap, 
My lips no more can silence keep; 
I too must sing with joyful tongue 
That sweetest ancient cradle song — 

Glory to God in highest heaven, 
Who unto man His Son hath given ! 
While angels sing in pious mirth 
A glad New Year to all the earth. 

Written for his little son, Hans, in 1540 






witness to his Lord, he is required to draw a line that 
separates him from the evil of the world. The line is 
not designed to magnify differences but to preserve 
wholeness. It does not denote a stance of bigoted 
exclusiveness, but stands rather as a significant chal- 
lenge to all on the other side to come over to Christ's 
side. There must be some difference between the citizen 
of the Kingdom of Heaven and the citizen of the 
kingdoms of this world! If not, what value is our faith? 

Modern men without faith cannot accept the in- 
carnate Son of God. They can accept Jesus the Son of 
Man, but not Jesus Christ the Son of God. Such belief 
runs counter to the climate of our time which sees 
reality in terms of what can be apprehended by the 
senses or explained by the mind. Higher realities get 
little chance to break through. 

How important, then, is die witness of Christians? 
They are required to validate the faith through the 
intellectual honesty of their witness by word of mouth, 
the sheer integrity of their every-day behaviour and 
relationships, and the caring quality of their meaning- 
ful service. 

May the world discern behind such visible testi- 
monials the redeeming presence of the One who was 
made flesh to dwell among us! 
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A young Salvationist tells how she and her km 

XTOW strange to notice how the "universal spirit of < 
•*■■*■ Christmas" becomes vastly distorted and passes 
through myriad interpretations within the boundaries 
of one large metropolis! The satisfying belief that * 
Christmas is the one time of the year when all man- 
kind rejoices develops a fairy-tale-like character 
when viewed through the tainted windows of poverty 
and despair, with the mass indifference which is pre- 
valent in our vast and depersonalized cities. 

For many, rather than being a time for fellowship 
with close friends and the reunion with loved ones, 
Christmas becomes a bitter reminder that they are 
alone in their celebrations. The rest of the year it is 
perhaps possible to smother loneliness, but at Christ- 
mas every publicity media is chanting the catchy and 
cliched phrases "brotherhood of man" "goodwill to 
all." Goodwill in a one-room apartment above a ran- 
cid fish shop? Brotherhood when every known relative 
has become ashamed and the others prefer to remain 
anonymous and indifferent? Brotherhood when friends 
are a dim memory in a somewhat clouded past? For 
many this traditionally joyous season is a merciless 
searchlight which focuses on their utter rejection and 
deprivation. For these it would be less painful to ig- 
nore Christmas altogether than to try to forget. 

Department stores bursting with gifts for "the man 
who has everything." "We carry the newest toys to 
make Christmas morning a happy success" runs one 
advertisement. How can a man have everything when 
he lives on an old age pension and has an invalid 
wife? Even hope is a luxury he can't afford. Happy 
Christmas morning? That's the morning breakfast con- 
sisting only of powdered milk and a single piece of 
toast because the rent must still be paid in January 
and toys are an extravagance Mothers' Allowance 
does not meet. 

AS I walked along Toronto's Queen Street to the car 
my thoughts were not at all in keeping with the 
festivities displayed in Eaton's windows, and the noisy 
carols echoing from the store of Sam the Record Man 
only enhanced my depression. Spurred I suppose by 
the idealism of youth I felt angry at all the injustices 
of our society that forced people into anonymity be- 
cause of exterior factors they could not control — this 
age for instance. We were on our way to meet Cap- 
tain Bill Wilson of the Regent Park Centre to offer our 
services to him for the season — and indeed the rest of 
the year if he so chose. Despite my anger, if honesty 
is to be my policy, there were a few hesitant moments 
during the short drive when I thought of all my Christ- 
mas shopping yet undone and wondered if I could • 
really afford the time with exams pending. 

Two weeks later the answer was evident. Time 
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Is discovered a practical way of celebrating 

can be found for almost anything if the interest is 
there. The age-old maxim of "where there's a will 
there's a way'' was true. 

Up until the time of our meeting relatively no 
arrangements had been made for any seasonal 
celebrations, but impulsively we had decided, filled 
the roster and planned something to make sure the 
young and the very old did not have an addition to 
their box of bitter memories. All children want, — I 
almost said need — toys, and here was our first and 
major project. Notices were put up at the hall and we 
verbally publicized the fact that the youth group by 
way of the corps cadets were collecting, renovating 
and distributing all kinds of toys, no matter what their 
present condition. The basement became a storeroom 
and workshop when, on three consecutive Saturday 
nights, we met to paint, wash and repair. Each doll 
was reclothed and refaced while garages were re- 
modelled and had their scratches painted over. The 
cost in money was minimal but the fun we had was 
memorable. All the results were packed in boxes for 
either personal distribution to certain families or for 
gifts at the party. 

^PHE party? We aimed at organizing a party somehow 

for the children of a district in "Cabbagetown," 
Toronto. Captain Wilson was busier than most people 
ever dream of being; so we who had never catered 
for more than thirty were now solely responsible for 
the feeding and general organization of a party for 
over a hundred children. 

Through the energetic and encouraging support of 
our corps as a whole we were able to accumulate 
new toys from firms' parties and, best of all, acquired 
seven dozen pairs of mittens from a department store 
at cost price. The money for food and decorations had 
to be found and we proved that the age of miracles 
is not past. From a high school which annually collects 
to help others at Christmas we received $115.00, 
more than enough to buy candy-canes and the amount 
of food that that amount of children can go through. 

On that Friday morning (December 20th) four of 
us went down to decorate the young people's hall 
and by 1:30 p.m. Christmas had come to Regent Park. 
At 2 p.m. we were turning away the early-comers 
who wanted to be assured of a place at the party 
which started at 7 p.m.! With the aid of local Salva- 
tionists the refrigerator was stacked and the toys had 
been piled under the Christmas tree until we had to 
elevate it to a table to be seen. 

During the preparations a subtle change had 
come over the workers. What started as a "goodwill 
project" had turned into a major concern for all of 
(Continued on page 18) 
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WILFRED MARTIN recalls the inevitable demythologizing every child must face. 



T remember the angels; and not 
■*■ surprisingly, since they are one of 
my earliest memories. I was prob- 
ably about four years of age. In the 
dead of night, or so it seemed to me, 
I would be roused from my dreams 
by their singing. Then there would 
be a pause. And just as I was sink- 
ing into slumber again the singing 
would start once more. 

Had I been old enough to record 
the passing of time I would have 
found that the angelic choir only 
operated on Friday evenings, and 
might have been prepared for the 
shock of dHUusionment One day I 
told my mother about the lovely 
singing I had heard during the night. 
I never mentioned the angels, of 
course. So who could blame her 
when she explained, in a crushingly 
matter-of-fact tone, "That was the 
corps cadets." 

Not my idea 

At that age I could not have 
known that my father had recently 
been appointed Corps Cadet Coun- 
sellor or that, to save accommoda- 
tion problems at the Army hall, the 
weekly class was being held at our 
house. But I knew the corps cadets. 
And I knew that they were not 
angels— at least, my idea of angels 
as gleaned from picture boob. 

Not long afterwards I had another 
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unkind shock Wishing us a happy 
holiday as we broke up for the 
Christmas recess the schoolmistress 
said: "Of course, childrenj we all 
know there isn't a Father Christ- 
mas." Up to that moment I had 
had never a doubt. 

So, one by one, all the beautiful, 
mysterious things of life were taken 
from me — demythologizing the the- 
ologians call it, the shattering of 
sweet dreams with hard facts. I 
could sympathize with Thomas 
Hood. 

I remember, 1 remember 
The fir trees dark and high; 
J used to think their slender tops 

were close against the sky; 
It was a childish ignorance 
And now 'tis little joy 
To know I'm farther off from 

heav'n, 
Than when I was a boy. 

One has to be honest, however, 
and admit that a great deal of the 
Christmas story as presented by the 
artists and poets is more fantasy 
than fact St. Luke, who gives us 
the Nativity story of the angels, 
makes no mention of their singing. 
We cannot even blame Charles Wes- 
ley for "Hark the herald angels 
sing." He wrote "Hark how all the 
welkin rings" in the origiual version 
of that carol. St Matthew, who tells 
us about the Wise Men, says nothing 



about a stable and manger. He says 
"When they were come into the 
house, they saw the young child and 
his mother." 

Mysterious Messenger 

If we ignore the poets and artists 
with their celestial choirs and stick 
to Luke's story we have a mysterious 
messenger who "came upon" the 
shepherds during their nocturnal 
vigil. "The glory of the Lord shone 
round about them." Then the angel 
was joined by a "heavenly host" 
who praised God together before 
going "away from them into heav- 
en." 

Without entering into a theologi- 
cal treatise on the subject it is suf- 
ficient to say that many of the "an- 
gels" who appeared to men in bibli- 
cal times probably were human 
enough in form and behaviour, 
though there was usually something 
mysterious about their coming and 
going, and always the timing was 
miraculous. Naturally, for writers 
and artists who knew only a three- 
decker universe, heaven was always 
"up;" and so heavenly messengers 
were portrayed with wings to get 
them to and from earth. 

However much we may be robbed 
of supernatural phenomena today, 
ordinary, down-to-earth people still 
hear angelic voices (in the sense that 
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events prove these to be divine in- 
tervention). Sometimes they come 
o% - er the radio, or as a few words 
of hope heard above the din of a 
crowded thoroughfare or, more often 
than not, as an intuitive voice with- 
in the heart. Disembodied voices 
apart, there are people whom we 
well know to be quite human, yet 
of them it is no exaggeration to say 
that the glory of the Lord has shone 
round alwut them and their words 
have been a message of hope. Sal- 
vation Army biographies include 
one of The Angel Adjutant, and 
she is only one of many who well 
deserve the name. 

I have known a number of them 
myself. I still remember angels: 
some still with us, some who have 
passed on. Indeed, they include 
some of those corps cadets who 
roused me from my infant slumbers. 
Four became Salvation Army offi- 
cers; one gracious lady, now retired, 
is the wife of a former Territorial 
Commander for Canada. He thinks 
she is an angel, and I agree with 
him. 

I also remember the angels — most 
of them strangers to me — who on a 
number of occasions, just when I 
needed some gift or some word of 
direction or encouragement, were 
right there when I was seeking what 
God was to give me through them. 
They were natural beings, it is true, 
but the manner of their ministra- 
tions has always been supernatural. 
Strangely enough they haven't al- 
ways been "angelic" in the way we 
usually use the term, which reminds 



me of the story told me by Percy 
Rush. 

Percy died a long time ago after 
many years as a lay preacher. Be- 
fore that he had been a decp-dyed 
sinner. His conversion came about 
by a series of divine messages begin- 
ning with the death of Katie; and 
they included a few words heard as 
he passed a Salvation Army open- 
air meeting — angelic voices, no 
doubt. 

Katie was a woman of easy virtue. 
He met her in a tavern. Percy had 
tried to cheer her up as she poured 
out her troubles to him." "Go home 
and pray" he said. "How do I 
start?" she asked. Say "Gentle Jesus 
meek and mild ..." Percy slurred 
over the words, for too much drink 
had made him maudlin and hardly 
coherent. 

Angel incognito 

Some weeks later in the same pub- 
lic house a woman was collecting for 
a wreath. "Who's dead?" asked Per- 
cy. "Katie" said the woman. Then 
she added "You must be the fellow 
who told her to go home and pray. 
She said she thanked God for you. 
I was with her when she died. Al- 
most her last words were "Find that 
little lame chap called Percy and 
tell him that Jesus has forgiven me." 

That was too much for Percy 
Rush. He left his liquor and never 
went into a tavern again. If God 
could use a disreputable wretch like 
him, he told himself, how desperate 
He must be to have him as a decent, 



clean bearer of His messages. From 
that day Percy began to allow the 
Lord to have His way. 

With Percy, I have known the 
staggering and humiliating fact that 
God has used me, too, as His mes- 
senger — and sometimes without my 
being aware of it. Before you dismiss 
the idea of angels as mythical, just 
consider whether you also may have 
been one and, like Percy, decide to 
be one more often. 




1. (a) Of what country was Wenceslos 
king? (b) When is "the feast of Stephen?" 
(c) From what country does the carol melody 
"Good King Wenceslas" come? 

2. What well-known carol was written as 
a Christmas present for the author's small 
daughter? 

3. One carol in particular, though there 
are others not so popular, ought not to be 
sung until January 6th. Whai carol, and 
why? 

4. Spot the true and the false concerning 
well-known carol tunes: (a) Mendelssohn 
wrote the music for "Harkl the herald angels 
sing" offer hearing the words sung to an 
Inferior tune, (b) "As with gladness" was 
composed by W. Chatterton Dlx. (c) "Stille 
Nacht" was composed for a village Christ- 
mas celebration, 

5. What very popular carol (words) was 
written by the author of "There is a green 
hill far away" (Mrs. C. F. Alexander)? 

6. The Nativity song of (a) the angels, 
(b) Mary, and (<) Simeon are still sung. 
What are they? 

Answers on page 18. 
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ACROSS: 1, 4. According to the carol they sing. 7. Music at night. 
8. Last word. 9. The first of these was at Christmas; the second is 
expected any time. 10. Of exalted quality. 15. Make merry. 17. 
Dim. 1 9. Girl's name. 20. Judean rustic. 21 . What 20 decided to do, 
22. Where 20 decided ta go. 

DOWN' 1. Quietness. 2. The shepherds' experience was this. 3. 
Carried by serenaders. 4. Compensation. 5. The Baby's name. 6. 
Most sensible. 11. What the Wise Men brought, 12. Instrument for 
4 across, 13. Christmas father. 14. Where 13's namesake was put. 
1 6. Christmas highlight. 1 8. Goes In the turkey. 
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STARS 



Who said 
this? 



1. "Now lettest thou Thy servant 
depart m peace." 

(a) Zacharias; (b) Simeon; (c) 
Anna. 

2. "Glory to God in the highest, and 
on earth peace." 

(a) The chief priest; (b) The 
angels; (c) The shepherds. 

3. "Where is He that is born King 
of the Jews?" 

(a) The shepherds; (b) Herod's 
scribes; (c) The Wise Men. 

4. "The Dayspring from on high 
hath visited us." 

(a) Zacharias; (b) Joseph; (c) 
Simeon. 

5. **My soul doth magnify the 
Lord." 

(a) Elizabeth; (b) Anna; (c) 
Mary. 



HERE arc ten quotations 
which figure in the record of 
the Saviour's Nativity. 
Check the name of the 
speaker. 

6. "Go and search diligently for the 
young child." 

(a) Mary; (b) Herod; (c) Anna; 
(d) Joseph. 

7. "Blessed art thou among wo- 
men." 

(a) Elizabeth; (b) The angel 
Gabriel; (c) Anna. 

8. "Hail, thou that arc highly fa- 
voured, the Lord is with thee." 

(a) Elizabeth; (b) Joseph; (c) 
The angel Gabriel. 

9. "Let us now go even unto Beth- 
lehem." 

(a) The Wise Men; (b) The 
Shepherds; (c) Joseph and Mary. 

10. "Fear not: for, behold, I bring 
you good tidings of great joy." 
(a) Herod; (b) The angel of the 
Lord; (c) Caesar Augustus. 



Carolanagrams 

EACH of the following sentences is an anagram of the first line of a 
Christmas Carol: 

1. Sling the tin. 

2. Goldilocks, due to go on, was keen. 

3. I, phlegmatic Enid, mourn the cat. 

4. Dye turns Tom Mule grey-green. 

5. There's Bath — thick deep snow which shy girl fled. 

6. Line the bottom of the well. 

7. Three dear kings shall hang. 

8. Elias fed steed. 

9. The fire engines are to work. 
10. The sweet maiden is sworn. 



HOW many words can you find 
beginning with "star" from the fol- 
lowing clues: 

1. No one who eats Christinas 
dinner will do this. 

2. Makes material (or people?) 
stiff. 

3. To frighten suddenly. 

4. The right-hand side of a ship. 

5. Found on the shore. 

6. You made this when you an- 
swered the first question. 



Santa presents 

CHANGE the letters of each 
word to spell the name of some ar- 
ticle of clothing that you might re- 
ceive for Christinas. 

I. iust; 2. kirst; 3. eeawsrt; 4. 
resup; 5. arinotac. 

6. seboul; 7. cksos; 8. hstsri; 9. 
oessh; 10. sath. 

II. otobs; 12. volsge; 13. eits; 14. 
resouters; 15. ajmpsaa. 

16. sjnea; 17. apes; 18. lebts; 19. 
erumjps; 20. acejkst. 
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Snowy Crossword 



CLUES 

Across: 2. Shelter built of ice. 4. These two letters 
sound slippy. 5. Two-thirds of a mischievous child. 
6. Road (Abbrev.) 8. He lives in two across. 11. Ex- 
clamation of surprise. 13. Used to catch fish, 14. 
Plants die without this. 16. Cover for saucepan. 17. 
Female sheep. 18. Compass point. 

Down: 1. Twins are often this. 2. Frozen water. 3. 
Leave out. 6. Red ones speak of love. 7. Without 
heat. 9. No centre to sun. 10. Man-like monkey. 12. 
Schoolboy's "hello." 15. Reverent wonder. 
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Jingle Bells 

For most people Christmas 
means something very special, 
although many of them forget 
the religious aspects. 

If you like singing Christ- 
mas carols, you may be able 
to fit together the words in the 
left-hand diagram. 

They are mentioned in the 
verses we usually sing at this 
time. 



Excuse me 



1. What do we have at Christmas time that we don't have at any other 
time of year? 

2. Which burns longer, a wax candle or a tallow candle? 

3. What is every boy and girl doing at the same time on Christmas day? 

4. If you wanted to buy a timely and striking gift for a friend, what 
would you buy? 

5. If a dog should lose his tail, where could he get another? 

6. How can a person get into his house when all the doors and windows 
are locked and bolted? 



First wet 

your lips 

T^RY saying these tongue-twisters 
•*- after eating your Christmas 
dinner: 

• "Two toads, totally tired, tried to 
trot to Tedbury." 

• "Six slick seals slipping on the 
side of the shelving sea-shore." 

• "Susie slipped six slip stitches in 
six thick sleeves." 

• "A haddock, a haddock, a black 
spotted haddock, a black spot on 
the black back of the black had- 
dock." 

• "The Leith police dismisseth us." 

• "Sally says she's sewing shorts for 
soldiers." 

• "A pound of best mixed biscuits." 

• "I'm not copper bottoming 'em, 
Mom, I'm aluminuming 'em, 
Mom! 



ANSWERS TO THE PUZZLES 
ARE ON PAGE 1 8 



Thousands of Canadian boys and girls know 
all about Bobby Bruin and every year hundreds 
of them send him letters which arc printed in 
"The Young Soldier," the Army's children's 
paper. 

Bobby Bruin has intruded into the pages of 
this Christmas cditon to supply a little fun for 
our younger readers (and probably many older 
ones as well). 

Here he is chasing his old friend, Shaggy 
Shane, the amiable Scottish sheepdog off the 
page, but Shane will be back in "The Young 
Soldier" pages again. 

Buy "The Young Soldier" every week 
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'THE Christmas cards that come to 
•^ our house are' like pictures hung 
in the halls of memory. Every year 
a number of those received are 
specially meaningful. 

The miracle 

• For instance, on one card this 
message is written: "Thank you 
again for the miracle — all is well." 
This is a reminder that some years 
ago a married couple sought my help 
concerning their daughter who, with 
her young husband, had moved to 
another large city. It seems that for 
a time things had gone well with 
them, until they began associating 
with the wrong people and in a 
matter of months they were involved 
with the law. Through the interest 
of local Salvationists and after 
months of patient, careful negotia- 
tion on their part, we were able to 
help indeed. Today that young 
couple, older and wiser, are happily 
settled and, as the card says, "all is 
well." 

Late encounter 

• Another brief Christmas card 
message — "Thank you again for tak- 
ing time with me those years ago" — 
is always a reminder that sometimes 
it pays to work latel That is what I 
was doing in a Salvation Army divi- 
sional headquarters two days be- 
fore Christmas. After closing hours 
a fine-looking, well-dressed young 
man (thirty-five years of age, as I 
came to know) walked in to inquire 
"Could I speak with someone?" 
Sensing that I might suppose he had 
come on business, he added "It's a 
personal matter." Then he told me a 
sad but not unfamiliar tale. 

Until a short time before he had 
been the chief representative of a 
well-known national firm and had 
been heading for the top, with a 
brilliant future. Then, over a tragic- 
ally brief span, social drinking de- 
veloped into uncontrollable alcohol- 
ism until finally, in despair, both his 
family and firm gave up on him. 
They were sickened with his never- 
fulfilled promises to reform. His 
wife, children and parents were 
broken-hearted. Left to his deserts, 
he had arrived at my office that 
cold, wintry night, destitute and 
friendless despite his appearance. 



Briefly, over a period of weeks, I 
was able to help — conclusively. 
Firstly, and most important of all, 
through Christ, this one-time 
churchman came to know God in a 
personal sense, for the first time. He 
became restored to his family; most 
reluctantly and disbelievingly at first, 
his firm gave him another chance, 
and since then he has become the 
man they had hoped for. It was not 
surprising that on one year's Christ- 
mas card he wrote "I was a stran- 
ger, and ye took me in." 

Caught at the post 

• A card came from a couple in a 
small Ontario city. Years before I 
met them they had been ardent Sal- 
vationists and always willing helpers 
in their corps. Then came disagree- 
ment, hurt feelings and for some 
years a total severance from so much 
they had held dear. The husband 
erected a frosty barrier to all ap- 
proaches. At a census meeting 
(when the rolls are reviewed by 
leading laymen of a Salvation Army 
corps) early in my term as the corps 
officer, I learned the story, for their 
names were still on the soldiers' roll. 
We determined to go after these 
straying sheep. 

Careful strategy and tactics were 
necessary. Copies of The War Cry 
were left casually on the steps of 
their home. Corps news sheets were 
sent to them. Open-air meetings 
were held more frequently in their 
neighbourhood. Then came the 
break for which we were waiting. 
One Sunday morning the husband 
came out to mail a letter at a near- 
by box. I left the open-air meeting 
just down the street to intercept 
him. To my amazement, I recall, 
he thanked me for the interest 
shown and accepted an invitation 
to attend a meeting "some time." 
In fact, with his wife, he attended 
the holiness meeting that very Sun- 
day morning. When the invitation 
was given to seek Christ he knelt at 
the Mercy Seat, and from that day 
never looked back. 

His wife continues to send us a 
card, for her beloved partner in life 
went Home a short time ago after 
years of further, happy, useful sol- 
diership in the Army corps. Always 
they were so grateful we had gone 
out after them. 
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COLONEL ALFRED SIM ESTER invites readers 
to share some of his memories 




mt*****^******************** * **********************-^**, 



Last December, following two years as Divi- 
sional Commander for the Metro-Toronto Divi- 
sion, Colonel Simester was appointed Field Secre- 
tary for Canada and Bermuda. 

Early in his career he was a corps officer and 
spent the war years as a Supervisor in the Army's 
Red Shield Services among servicemen in Italy. 

His literary abilities have been used in the Na- 
tional Information Services and as the first editor 
of the Army's youth magazine "The Crest." 
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The runaway 

• From a large American city 
comes a card with these words: "We 
shall never forget your kindness." 
The story behind it is of a well-to-do 
family who had brought up their 
son in a Christian environment and 
had sent him to college, only to see 
him become the antithesis, outward- 
ly at any rate, of ah they had hoped. 
He ran away from home, hid away 
in a large Canadian city, married a 
Canadian girl and soon a baby came 
along. They were living in squalor, 
and somehow the parents had come 
to know about their position. Almost 
by accident, we were contacted and, 
with the help of other Salvation 



Army officers, finally located these 
young, misguided intellectuals. By 
joint action over a period of months, 
we managed to solve their seemingly 
hopeless problem and brought about 
an affectionate reunion of the young 
family with the parents. What might 
have been a tragic story ended hap- 
pily. 

An ailing wife 

• Finally there is the card that re- 
minds me every year of another in- 
volvement. The excellent Sergeant- 
Major of a corps to which I was 
appointed after the war said to me: 
"There's a chap in my department 
at work whose wife is ailing. He's 



having a had time. Do you think 
you could find time to see them?" 
See them I did, finding the situation 
as described. I found, too, that like 
so many others what they needed 
more than anything else was a kind- 
ly human, Christian interest. Some- 
how they were virtually alone, so- 
cially and otherwise. 

They became linked to the fine 
people of that corps. Better still they 
discovered the friendship of Christ. 
They became topnotch soldiers of 
the corps. Today, both their daugh- 
ter and themselves are full-time 
workers with The Salvation Army. 
Every year their card reminds me 
of the old refrain, and the difference 
it can make to any of us: 

Friendship with Jesus, fellowship 

divine, 
O what blessed, sweet 

communion, 
]esus is a friend of mine. 

Surely William Booth's Christmas 
message, many years ago, to Salva- 
tionists the world over is as timely 
and effectual as ever today if we can 
put it into practice. That message 
was the one word — OTHERS. 
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No one called 
him Santa Claus 



TT'S not so very long ago that the very name "Christ- 
■*• mas" Parmalee was enough to shake bank man- 
agers to the leading edges of their high winged 
collars. 

Despite three trips to the pen — San Quentln and 
Kingston, twice — Lucius A. Parmalee ranks among 
the high fliers of Canadian Bank swindlers. 

In a career that started in the then sleepy Eastern 
Townships community of Waterloo at the turn of the 
century, Parmalee parlayed a distaste for banks, and 
abhorrence of the straight life and an uncanny skill as 
a forger into $150,000 — and many years behind bars. 

Christmas Parmalee — the soubriquet came from 
the timing of his bank fraud forays — now is playing 
by the rules. Once more on the outside and looking 
back at those "Q" and Kingston years; now nudging 
eighty, Lucius A. holds title to a corner room at the 
Salvation Army Men's Hostel on St. Antoine St. W., 
Montreal. 

A celebrity of sorts — two appearances on CBC 
television and his autobiography "The confessions 
of a bank swindler" on the news stands — he now 




lives in comparative comfort as a more-or-less perma- 
nent guest of the Sally Ann. His pension and royalties, 
which are now beginning to roll in, make him com- 
fortably independent. 

Lucius "Christmas" Parmalee, ex-con man, ex-eon, 
is making it the straight way with the Sally Ann. 

From "Ball Naws," house organ of Bell Canada. 



Christinas Number 
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(~rhrUtmad comes to L^abbaaet 



eiown 



Of 

(Continued from page II) 

us. We were tired to the extent of fatigue, and as- 
pirins were in vogue. Through ail the superficial re- 
sults, though, came a genuine caring for these people, 
especially the children. We felt that we would like to 
give them something the year round to keep their 
smiling faces glowing with anticipation. During the 
party chaos reigned, as the saying goes, but it was 
a happy chaos. Around the perimeter of the room sat 
some mothers and one of them pulled me to her. 
Through her happy tears she told me that in her 
fatherless family of six there had not been such hap- 
piness in months. When Santa Clause appeared he 
was able to give each child a gift and they all went 
home contented, having told him of their dreams. 

But what of those who had no Santa to believe 
in? The men and women whose lives were ending? 
They, too, deserved our caring and so, on Christmas 



Eve, we arranged to serve dinner to thirty senior citi- 
zens. There was enough money left over from the 
school's donation to buy a huge turkey and other 
Christmas food as well as pretty tablecloths and 
accessories. Each elderly woman was given a corsage 
and in the candle-transformed lower hall we remem- 
bered together the birthday of the One who had cared 
for man superlatively. 

This is not written for the purpose of prompting 
praise for us; rather a trite admission that not until 
last year had we experienced what it means to care 
enough to work at putting sentiment into action for 
someone else's happiness. What we did was only a 
drop in the bucket of "service," but I feel it brought 
us all closer to Him whose birth we were celebrating. 

A surprising realization came to light as we sat 
eating after everyone had gone home: we, the young 
people who were thought to be so revolutionary, had 
reverted to the basic principles of the Founder of The 
Salvation Army. We had put our Christianity to prac- 
tical purpose. Christian love had become our inspira- 
tion and the Army our medium. 



DOUGHNUT CHRISTMAS 



VEARS after the 1918 armistice, 
A W. L. Stidger told a story that 
best exemplifies the meaning of the 
service Salvationists shared with 
American "doughboys" (servicemen 
in World War I). Stidger had been 
stationed near Tout, France, when 
the burial of the first American 
soldier took place. It was a strange 
burial, for not only was an Ameri- 
can buried but also a Frenchman 
and a German. A participating ser- 
geant asked the U.S. captain in 
charge "Shall we fire a salute and 
play taps for the Boche, sir?" 

"Yes, after all, he's just some Ger- 
man mother's son." 

A French woman attending the 
service, whose husband had recent- 
ly been killed in battle, protested. 
"Bah, Boche." That night the chap- 
lain spent two hours telling her how 
the Americans had no hatred for 
the Germans, only for evil. She told 
her neighbours about the "crazy 
Americans" and took them to see 
the three graves. Just before Christ- 
mas she came to the chaplain. 

"If you Americans do things dif- 
ferently at burials, you must have 
your own way of celebrating Christ- 
mas. I have nothing for my boy. 
Could he have an American Christ- 
mas?" 

The chaplain discussed the inci- 
dent with two Salvation Army girls. 
Toys simply were not available. In 
fact, all they could offer was dough- 
nut dough. 

"Then we'll Iiave a doughnut 
Christmas." 
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"And we'll invite the whole com- 
pany" said the chaplain. 

The Army girls made dolls, trees, 
tables and chairs out of dough, a 
bed with a soldier in it, a house 
with windows, a big star, and imita- 
tion candles and bells. Then they 
made a creche — the stable, the 
manger, the Child, with white but- 
tons for a halo. Christmas Eve ar- 
rived and into a French cottage 
crowded excited children, their 
mothers, American soldiers and Sal- 
vation Army lassies. The big party 
ended with carols and the final 
one was, of course, "Silent Night." 

It was a magnificent moment. 
Finally a soldier broke the silence. 

"A German wrote that song we 
just sang. Ain't that something?" 

The French woman again came 
to the chaplain. 

"You don't hate men, only the 
evil they do. You love the good, the 
beautiful. I understand. Yes, I 
understand." 

So it was that doughboys and 
doughnuts brought the Christmas 
meaning to a French village. 

—From "Born to Battle" 
by Sally Ckisholm 



Solution to Crossword on p. 13 

Across: 1. Herald; 4. Angels; 7. Serenade; 
8. Amen; 9. Advents; 10. Superb; 15. 
Frolic; 17. Obscure; 19. Edna; 20. Shep- 
herd; 21. Hasten; 22. Stable. 
Down: I. Hushes; 2. Rare; 3. Lantern; 4. 
Amends; 5. Emmanuel; 6. Sanest; 11, 
Presents; 12. Trumpet; 13. Joseph; 14. 
Prison; 16. Candle; 18. Herb. 



ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 

Seasonal Quiz (p. 13) 

1. (a) Bohemia; (b) December 26th; 
(c) Sweden. 2. Christians awake. 3. As 
with gladness. It is about the Epiphany 
(which is celebrated on January 6th) 
and not the Nativity. 4. (a) Fplse; (b) 
False; (c) True. 5. Once in Royal 
David's city. 6 (a) Gloria in excelsis; 
(b) Magnificat; (c) Nunc dimitis. 

Carolanagrams (p. 14] 

1. Silent night; 2. Good King Wen- 
ceslas looked out; 3. It came upon the 
midnight clear; 4. God rest you merry, 
gentlemen; 5 While shepherds watched 
their flocks by night; 6. O little town 
of Bethlehem; 7. Hark, the herald Angels 
sing; 8. Adeste Fideles; 9. We three kings 
of orient are; 10. See, amid the winter's 
snow. 

Who Said This (p. 14) 

1. (b) Luke 2: 29; 2. (b) Luke 2: 14 
3. (c) Matthew 2: 2; 4. (a) Luke 1: 78 
5. (c) Luke 1: 46; 6. (b) Matthew 2:8 

7. (a) Luke 1: 42; 8. (c) Luke 1: 28 
9. (b) Luke 2: 15; 10. (b) Luke 2: 10! 

Santa Presents (p. 14) 

1. suit; 2. skirt; 3. sweater; 4. purse; 5. 
raincoat; 6. blouse; 7. socks; 8. shirts; 
9. shoes; 10. hats; 11. boots; 12. gloves; 
13. ties; 14. trousers; 15. pajamas; 16. 
jeans; 17. caps; 18. belts; 19. jumpers; 
20. jackets. 

Stars (p. 14] 

1. Starve; 2. Starch; 3. Startle; 4. 
Starboard; 5. Starfish; 6. Start. 

Snowy Crossword (p. 15) 

Across: 2. Igloo; 4. Ic; 5. Im; 6. Rd; 

8. Eskimo; 11. Oh; 13. Net; 14. Sap; 
16. Lid; 17. Ewe; 18. SE. 

Down: 1. Alike; 2. Ice; 3. Omit; 6. Roses; 
7. Cold; 9. Sn; 10. Ape; 12. Hi; 15. Awe. 

Jingle Bells (p. 15) 

Shepherd; Tidings; Flocks; Saviour; 
Peace; Angels; Glory; Manger. 

Excuse Me (p. 15] 

1. Christmas, of course; 2. Neither. 
Both burn shorter; 3. Growing older; 4. 
A cjock; 5. At a store where things are 
retailed; 6. By running around the house 
until he is all in. 

The War Cry 
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